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DORCAS LILLIE. 
A brief Account of the Life of Dorcas Lillie ; 
written by herself. 
(Continued from page 627.) 


This gracious favor gave me renewed strength, 
and I felt the effects of the love and mercy of 
my heavenly Father, which gave me a full as- 
surance of his promise to restore my soul to life 
again ; and [ knew the book of life was opened 
in my heart, and the law written in my mind 
with the finger of God, and that he gives the 
key of David which openeth and no man can 
shut, and when it shuts, no man can open. 

After my son’s funeral, I was drawn into 
much silence, and felt a desire to be alone in 
my chamber, where I could hearken to the still 
voice of Christ, and attend constantly to the 
teachings of his gracious spirit in my heart. 
For he had showed me my errors, and from 
whence I had fallen, by hearkening to the old 
serpent, the fallen worldly spirit of man, which 
often daringly presumes to disobey the Lord of 
life, and draws the innocent, unwary soul to 
depart from his commandments, and to disre- 
gard the advice of their best friends, the chil- 
dren of God. 

In this retired state I continued till my hus- 
band came home; only sometimes my relations 
would take me out a little, thinking to divert 
me, and drive away melancholy, which they 
thought covered my mind. One day in the 
time called Lent, they would have me go to the 
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English church ; which was the last time I ever 
attended. As I went early, before the clergy- 
man came in, I had an opportunity of sitting 
in silence some time, before their service began 
—and whilst thus sitting, the Lord of life was 
present with me, and showed me my happy 
state, whep convinced of his gracious love 
towards me while I resided in Tortola; and how 
I was strengthened to forsake the world and all 
its ways, and to wait in pure silence, with 
others, for his coming to teach us himseli’. 
which he never failed to do while we were 
faithful. But as soon as the clergyman came 
in, and began bis service, all the favor I had 
been witnessing seemed lost for that time. 
When I got home, the Lord did graciously ap- 
pear to me again, and let me know I must for- 
sake that way of worship, and all the ways of 
the world, and he would be with me, and 
strengthen me, as he did at the first. The fol- 
lowing night, I had a dream or vision, showing 
me that this kind of worship proceeds only from 
the mere earthly creature, and is of the world, 
and not of the Father; and cannot be accepta- 
ble unto him. 

After this, I staid constantly at home, and 
would not suffer any of my acquaintance or re- 
lations to lead me abroad, lest [{ should be inat- 
tentive to my dear Lord, whose presence I 
loved and desired more than any thing on earth ; 
for all the endearments of this life were noth- 
ing to me, in comparison of Him, to whom my 
heart was truly devoted. Even when my rela 
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tions and neighbors would be officiously talking 


me from hearing his voice, and feeling his 
blessed spirit as an anchor to my soul. I be- 
came more and more fixed in his love, which 
was abundantly shed abroad in my heart, over- 
throwing all the false doctrine they could 
preach; it signified nothing to me, only to in- 


_ great presumption, for any to look for or expect 
tome of different things, it could not hinder; 


the inspiration of God’s holy spirit in these 
days; as (they say) he has made known his 
will in the Scriptures of truth already, and we 
are all to learn from them and the clergy only, 
what ,js our duty both to God and man. Of 
course, I was called a lunatic, and it was said 
that grief had deprived me of my reason. But 


duce pity towards them, with a hope that God; when my husband came to converse with me on 
would open their eyes to see their errors, and;serious matters, he was convinced that they 
turn them from darkness to his everlasting | who so judged of me, were mistaken. And the 


Light, that they, through sincere repentance, | L 


may come to have an inheritance among all 
those that are sanctified through faith in Christ. 

From the time of my son’s death, I kept a 
narrative of what passed in my mind, that my 
husband might see the Lord’s gracious dealings 
with me, whilst be was away. And in case I 
should not live to see him again, that he might 
be excited to turn to the Lord, if haply he 
might find him in his own heart ; for at that time, 
I did not expect to see him again in this life. 

Letters being sent to my husband in England, 
concerning the death of my son, my poor state 
of health, and retired life,—stating also that I 
had forsaken the church, and embraced my for- 
mer principles amongst the Quakers, and that 
his presence was much needed in his family— 
it gave him great uneasiness, and made him 
despatch his busidess as soon as possible, and 
return home. When he arrived, to his great 
surprise and satisfaction, he found things much 
better than he had expected from the accounts in 
the letters he had received. All his friends 
coming to welcome him home, we had a con- 
course of company ; which I bore very cheerfully, 
although, at times, a little uneasy in mind. 

After all the visiting was over, and the house 
quiet again, I showed my husband the narrative 
1 had written for his satisfaction when he 
should come home. He read it with delibera- 
tion, and was greatly affected, so much so, as 
to shed many tears, and never after, that I re- 
member, asked me to go to church with him, 
but once, and then I refused 

I now had great exercises of mind, end being 
often alone in my house, that scripture passage 
was frequently in my thoughts, where David 
says, he was as a sparrow alone on the house 
top. Many sighs and tears were my portion ; 
but they were followed by a hope of seeing bet- 
ter times, when joy and gladness should fill my 
heart with refreshment and comfort. 

Some time after, my husband spoke to me, 
very seriously, concerning what he had read in 
my narrative ; for as yet he was not acquainted 
with the teachings of grace in his own heart; 
—the teachers of the world being strangers to 
it themselves, cannot direct their hearers how 
to find it. That God should teach his people 
immediately by his spirit, is so contrary to their 
doctrine, that it is counted by many as a very 





ord opened his heart by degrees, to attend to 
the teachings of his gracious spirit within ; and 
by his blessed power, he was first made sensible 
of the Truth, which I professed; then, forsak- 
ing the world and its ways, he became a hum- 
ble follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Although he was captain of the burghers, in 
Christianstadt, at St. Croix, and also a member 
of the burgher council, yet he forsook all for 
Christ, and his blessed gospel’s sake ; and be- 
ing thus convinced of the Truth in his own 
mind, he made open confession of it, and ap- 
plied to government for liberty to erect a 
meeting-house on a lot of land which we intend- 
ed for a burying place. For this purpose, he 
wrote to General Chexon, and his father-in-law, 
Remuth Haganson, at Copenhagen, to obtain 
permission from the king ; which was granted, 
and registered in the office of the Recorder, by 
Harry Grandy, deputy recorder. This Harry 
Grandy was a seeking religious-minded man ; 
and after our meeting house was finished, he 
and his wife Mary, attended oar meetings, and 
becoming convinced of the Truth, they left the 
church of England, and joined us. Harry 
Grandy’s convincement was from the silent 
operations of Truth in his own mind; and 
through the stability of his conduct, he con- 
tinues a respectable Friend, and is as a living 
seal of the right authority in which those meet- 
ings were held. 

Among the Friends who composed our little 
meeting, I ought first to have named Thomas 
Burling, with Phebe his wife, and their two 
children, Elizabeth and Walter, also Phebe’s 
brother, William Vandike, and Catharine Van- 
dike, her younger ‘sister; all of whom were 
educated, and remained members among Friends 
in the city of New York; they joining us at 
first, contributed to the building of the meet- 
ing house. Also Thomas Greaves, a Friend 
from Philadelphia, a carpenter by trade, who 
gave his work gratis, in erecting it. After- 
wards, Henty Shayltz, a religious seeker from 
Germany, who coming sometimes to our little 
meeting, became convinced of the Truth, as it 
is in Jesus, and was joined with us. Mary 
Durant also was convinced, and died in the 
faith, being buried in our burying ground. 
After these we were joined by Jacob Calver and 
wife with their three children, Friends from 
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New York,—Isaac Barnes, from Trenton, and 
Stephen Large, from this continent, who also 
— like faith before they joined us. 

any of other societies would come to our 
meetings, and sit very quietly and attentively, 
whenever the Lord was pleased to give me any 
thing to say therein. 

In a little time after our mecting house was 
finished, I had a desire to visit my friends in 
Tortola, and made it known to my husband, and 
our friends. They all approved of my going, 
and Thomas Burling, with his wife and sister, 
Mary Calver, accompanind me. We were 
kindly received by John Scott Lawrence and 
wife, who lived in a house belonging to Samuel 
Nottingham, near the meeting house. As soon 
as Dorothy Thomas heard we were arrived, she 
came immediately to see us, with several other 
Friends who were yet remaining there ; amongst 
whom was Tabitha Madix, sister to Mary Not- 
tinghan, and Isaac Pickering, nephew to John 
Pickering, deceased, by all whom we were 
kindly received. I then applied to them, as 
being the only members of our society remain- 
ing on the island of Tortola, to know whether I 
had ever been disowned by them. They said 
I never was; but I desired they would search 
the records, that I might be sure of it; for I 
was then willing to make every requisite ac- 
knowledgment to the church for my past errors ; 
—the Lord having visited me again, and let me 
see my folly, in marrying out of the society, 
contrary to their advice, and the wholesome, 
well-grounded rules of the Discipline of Friends. 
On which request, Isaac Pickering and John 
Scott Lawrence did search, and testified that 
they found no mention made of it in the records 
of the meeting of Discipline. At that time 
there was no Monthly Meeting held there. 

We were at meeting several times, and the 

ord made my testimony acceptable tothem, and 
they thought my acknowledgment sufficient. 
So we parted in great love, and were brought 
on our way by John Scott Lawrence and others, 
as far as Norman’s Island; where we took our 
leave, and proceeded to St. Croix, much to the 
satisfaction of my husband, and our friends. 

(To be continued.) 





From Elements of Character by M. G. Chandler. 
COURAGE, 


Let us consider courage specially in its four 
principal relations, — physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious. ; 

Physical courage,—the courage of practical 
life,—though it seems the lowest form of this 
virtue, is perhaps quite as rare as either of the 
others. There is abundance of foolhardiness, of 
brutal rashness, indifferent to all consequences, 
in the world ; but very little of that calm self- 
possessed courage that leaves to one the full 
use of his faculties in the midst of danger, and 


allows him to act wisely even when meeting 
death face to face. The only sure foundation 
for this form of courage is unshrinking trust 
in the overruling power of God,—a trust that 
shall make us feel his providence ever clasping 
its arms about us in all the circumstances of 
life, causiug us ever to bear in mind, that he 
who watches the fall of the sparrow cannot per-~ 
mit us to perish or to suffer by chance. This 
trust will give us power to meet the prospect of 
death with calmness, let it threaten in what 
form it may, whether the summons come in 
the crash of the shattered car, the howlings of 
the ocean-storm, the flash of the lightning, or 
the quietofourownchamber. Weshall feel that 
the hand of God is in, or over ‘them all; and 
when danger threatens, our faculties will rather 
be quickened than diminished by the con- 
sciousness, that, in times of emergency, if we 
look to him, he will be the more abounding in 
pouring his grace upon us to supply our need. 
Calm, self possessed courage comes to us the 
moment we lean upon God for strength; while 
we are rendered helpless by fear, or rash by 
arrogance, if we look only to ourselves. 

There are those who would feel that they 
were passihg away by the will of God, if dis- 
ease came to them with slowly wasting hand, 
and would meet his will, coming in that form, 
with meekness and patience, perhaps with 
willingness ; and yet, were they called to die 
by sudden casualty, would pass into eternity 
shrieking with terror. Much of this fear of 
sudden death is a mere physical passion, aris- 
ing from a mistaken idea that there must be 
great pain in a death by violence; and some 
even, inspite of the direct teaching of the 
Lord to the contrary, look upon such a death 
as a manifestation of the wrath of God against 
the individual. Yet there is, in fact, much 
less suffering in most deaths by casualty than 
by prolonged disease; while in many such 
there is probably entire freedom from suffer- 
ing. The mercy of God, no less than his pow- 
er, is everywhere, and in all forms of death, no 
less than in life ; and were our love for him as 
universal as his for us, we could no more fear 
while remembering that we are in his hands, 
than the infant fears while clasped to its moth- 
er’s breast. 

The possession of this trust in God, becanso 
it makes one calm in all positions and uuder 
all emergencies, is the suvest of all safeguards 
against danger. How often, in the shocking 
records of disaster by land and water, is the 
loss of life directly traceable to the want of that 
true courage that retains self-possession every- 
where, and under all circumstances, giving 
the power to ward off threatening danger, even 
when it seems most imminent and irresistible. 
In pestilence, the terrified are the first to fall 
victims to the scourge, while none walk so se- 
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curely as those who possess their souls in quiet- 
ness. 

Intellectual courage,—the courage of thought, 
—comes second in the ascending scale. As 
physical courage gives us the ability to use our 
faculties with the same freedom in the most 
imminent danger as we should with no alarm- 
ing circumstance to excite us, making us as it 
were to rise above circumstance, so intellectual 
coprage gives us the power to think with inde- 

ndence, just as we should if we did not 
fone the opinion of another human being upon 
the subject which engages our thoughts. 

Persons having an humble estimate of their 
own abilities are apt to take their opinion with- 
out reserve, from those whom they most re- 
spect, without making any effort on their own 
part to judge for themselves between truth and 
falsehood. If this were right, it would take all 
responsibility in relation to matters of thought 
from this class of persons; yet every human 
being must be responsible for the opinions he 
holds. We cannot excuse ourselves by saying 
we took our opinion from another, and it is his 
fault if it be false. Each one must be prepared 
to answer for his own opinions, just as he must 
be responsible for his own actions. 

Persons of a combative disposition take just 
the opposite course from this, and adopt opin- 
ions merely because they are opposed to some 

rticular person or to some class of persons. 

ch persons fancy themselves very indepen. 
dent, and announce their opinions with a move- 
ment of the head, that seems to say, ‘“‘ You see 
I am afraid of nobody, and dare to think for 
‘ myself.” There is, however, quite as little in- 
dependence in adoptiong an opinion because 
somebody else does not think so, as in accept- 
ing it because he does. Independence of 
thought is thinking without any undue regard 
_ to the opinion of any one else, one way or the 
other. 

A third class of persons having large love of 
approbation is very numerous. These are un- 
willing to express any opinion in conversation 
until they have ascertained the views of the 
person they address; cannot tell what they 
think of a book until they know what the crit- 
ics say ; and seem to have no idea of truth in 
itself, but look merely to please others by 
changing their opinions as often as they change 
their companions. There are many authors of 
this cla-s who, in writing, strive only to please 
the vanity of the reader by presenting him 
with a reflection of his own ideas; and whose 
constant aim is to follow public opinion, in- 
stead of leading it. They do not care whether 


the ideas they promulgate are true or false, if 
they are but popular ; and if they fail to please, 
are filled with chagrin, and sometimes have 
even died of despair. 

A fourth class of persons, possessed of strong 


self-esteem, arrive at independence of thought 
through pride of intellect, and this is even 
more dangerous than to depend upon others for 
our opinions ; for of all idolatry, there is none 
so interior and hard to overcome as the wor- 
ship of self. Ifwe would arrive at truth of 
opinion, we must be independent of our 
own passions and prejudices no less than of 
our neighbor’s. There is but one source of 
truth, and whoever believes that he finds it 
elsewhere is an idolater. The Lord has de- 
clared, ‘“‘ 1 am the way and the truth and the 
life ;” and it is only through him as the way 
that we can find the truth, and we seek it 
through him when we love it because he is the 
truth, and so seek it for its own absolute beau- 
ty and excellence, desiring to bring it out into 
ife. 

Look where we may along the pages of his- 
tory and the records of science, it is the devout 
men who have been the successful promulga- 
tors of new ideas and searchers after truth. 
The scoffer and the infidel make great boasts of 
their progress through their independence of 
Scripture ; but in a little while a devout man 
follows in their footsteps and proves that their 
deductions are false, and that even their observa- 
tions of facts were not to be trusted. Scoffers 
and infidels come, promising to set the world 
in order by subverting governments ; but 
though they are quick to pull down, they have 
no power to build up; and it is only when the 
devout man comes, that the reign of anarchy 
and misrule ceases. 

Common, daily life is the epitome of history. 
The devout man is the only one whose opin- 
ions are trustworthy ; and just so far as we be- 
come truly devout will the scales that hinder 
us froni seeing the truth fall from our eyes. 
“If the eye be single,” looking to the Lord 
alone, unbiassed in its gaze by the thousand: 
fold passions of earth, “the whole body shall 
be full of light.” 

Moral courage, the third phase of this virtue, 
is that faculty of the soul by which we are en- 
abled to actin all the social relations of life, 
w th perfect independence of the opinions of 
the world, and governed only by the laws of 
abstract propriety, uprightness, and charity. 
It gives us power to say and to do whatever we 
conscientiously believe to be right and true, 
without being influenced by the fear of man’s 
frown or the hope of his faver. This is ver 
difficult, becau :e the customs and conventional- 
isms of society hedge us about. so closely from 
our very infancy, that they constrain us when 
we are unconscious of it, and lead us to act and 
to refrain in a way which our better judgment 
would forbid, did we consult its indications 
without being influenced by the world. 

_ It wasasaying of a wise man, that “he 
who fears God can fear nothing else ;” and 
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there is certainly no healthy way in which we 
can be delivered from that fear of the world 
which destroys moral courage, but the learn- 
ing to fear, above all things, failing to fulfil 
our duty before God. If we would have moral 
courage, we must accustom ourselves to feel 
that we are accountable to God, and to him 
only, for what we do. There is a spurious 
moral as well as intellectual courage, the off- 
spring of pride and arrogance, that pretends to 
independence in a spirit of defiance of the opin- 
ion of the world; but this will never give us 
the power to act wisely, for wisdom is ever the 
twin sister of charity that loves the neighbor 
even while differing from him in opinion. 
True courage of every kind is perfectly self- 
possessed, but never defiant. A spirit of defi- 
ance springs from envy or hate if it be honest, 
and from a consciousness of inferiority if as- 
sumed ; and is sometimes only a disguise self- 
assumed by fear, when it secks to be uncon- 
scious of itself. True moral courage results 
from the hope that we are acting in harmony 
with the laws of eternal wisdom. Fearof every 
kind is annihilated by a living hope that the 
Lord is on our side. 

If we would test the quality of our moral 
courage, we must ask ourselves, is it defiant ? 
is it disdainful? is it envious? does it hate its 
neighbor? or are its emotions affected in any 
way by the opinion of the world? If we can 
answer all these questions in the negative, we 
must goastep farther, and ask if we have 
gained a state of independence of our own sel- 
fish passions, as well as of the world; for our 
most inveterate foes, and those before whom 
we cower most abjectly, are often those that 
dwell within the household of our own hearts. 
If the love of ease or of sensual indulgence 
rules there, we need tosummon our moral cogr- 
age to a stern strife, for there is no conquest more 
difficult than over the evil affections that are 
rooted in our sensual nature. Wise and ‘good 
men have gone so far as to believe that this 
conquest is never entire in this world; that 
the allurements of indolence and the gnawing 
of sensual cravings are never quieted save when 
the body perishes. It is, however, difficult to 
believe that passions exist in the body apart 
from the soul, and-if not, there can be no abso- 
lute impossibility of conquest, even in this 
world. Ifthis may be attained, it must be 
through the building up of a true moral cour- 
age, that shall fight believing that the sword of 
the Lord is in the hand of him who strives, trust- 
ing in that eternal strength which is mighty 


- even as we are weak. . 


Religious courage develops naturally in pro- 
portion as the growth of moral courage becomes 
complete. Fear is nowhere so distressing as 
in our relations with our Creator. That which 
is by nature best, becomes worst when it is 
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perverted ; and as the blessed hope to which, 
as children of God, we were all born heirs, is 
in its fulness an infinite source of joy and bless- 
ing to the soul, so when it is reversed and per- 
verted into fear, it becomes the source of un- 
speakable misery, sometimes resulting in one 
of the most wretched forms of insanity. 

The morbid state of the mind which induces 
this distressing passion is the result of a pecu- 
liar form of egotism, which leads the thoughts 
to fasten upon one’s own evils so entirely, that 
the mind ceases to recognize, or even to remem- 
ber, the long-suffering patience and mercy of 
the Heavenly Father. A more common, but 
less painful form of this fear is the result of 
vagueness in one’s ideas of the Divine charac- 
ter and attributes. * ° . * 

sensilla 
EDUCATION OUTSIDE OF BOOKS. 


Do you know that your best educated women 
are the most economical without being mean. 
‘They stop to count costs. They are never de- 
luded by fashion. They only pay a decent re- 
spect to other people’s opinions, and fit their gar- 
ments by the length of their purses. They can 
give liberally to God’s poor, and be happy with 
an ingrain carpet. They can look neat and be 
contented in a plain bonnet, because they love 
a wild rose better than one made by a French 
milliner. They can be intelligent and enter- 
tainin? without reading more than one book 
a year, because, keeping their eyes, and ears 
and hearts open, richand beautiful experiences 
are daily falling out to them. And, after all 
this is the great secret of happiness and effici- 
ency in life—this is what you are educated up 
to—an earnest appreciation of the capabilities 
and the treasured joys of the present. Your 
truelearving, what makes others richer for being 
with you, are the golden sparks struck out of 
your own being. Your worthiest opinions are 
not borrowed from books, but those born of the 
thought and culture yqu have brought forward 
into your life work. The symmetry and har- 
mony of your character was not drilled into you 
at once by your teachers, but grew by daily ac- 
cretions, until you had learned to live as if you 
were accountable toGdd and not to man for 
deeds done in the body.—#. H. Arr, ta Spring- 
field Republican. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE. 
(Continued frum page 630.) 

The nest of the trap-door spider, is a great 
curiosity in its way, not only-as a cunning and 
useful contrivance, but also because it is a work, 
so to speak, of the spider’s own hands. The 
little dusky artisan devised and made it, just 
as fairly and fully as a human artisan invents 
and fits a door to a house, or a valve to a pump. 
It is true we do not award the spider even an 
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while man is directed by a free and intelligent Continued from page 629. 


mind. There is a vast difference, of course,} Thou art pining in helpless poverty, and can 
in the scope of these two powers; but we must| see no end to thy tribulations. Thou hast la- 
judge of trees by the fruit they bear, of work-| bored honestly and industriously, and yet hast 
ers by their performances. laid by no store,and each succeeding day makes 

With our workmen, the rule always holds| thee tremble more and more for the future. 
good, that the simpler the tool, the more skil-| Though faithful in the fulfilment of the duties 
ful must the user be. If the tool have not the of thy vocation, though trustful in thy prayers 
power of self-guidance, this deficiency mist be | to the Giver of ‘all good gifts, thou nevertheless 
supplied by mind and muscle. It is certain) sinkest deeper and deeper itito poverty and 


that the spider does not use any instruments misery. Instead of diminishing, thy difficul- 
except those provided by nature, and they seem 


wholly inadequate to her task. 


“honorable mention” for her skill, believing From Meditations on Death and “honorable mention” for her chill, belioving| ‘From Meditations ou Dosth end Riwaity. 


ties increase every day with fearful rapidity ; 
thou seest no means of rescue. Before thy 
She must then be endowed with great skill family lies a future full of pain and privation— 
in the use of her mandibles, and must possess | before thyself a life robbed of honor and hap- 
a power and facility of adaptation to the differ- piness. Yet man thyself, O unhappy mortal ! 
ent parts of the work she performs, not com-| and though all forsake thee, forsake not thou 
monly bestowed upon animals. the path of virtue. Though every hope break 

Whether we regard this little creature as faithlessly away from thee, do not lose thy hold 
working under the guidance of instinct or in-| on God! Save the innocence of thy soul, and 
telligence, she becomes an object of interest, | thou wilt have saved everything. Many ‘have 
and must impress us with the display of wis-| been more deeply involved even than thou, and 
dom and goodness manifested in her creation, yet have been wonderfully rescued by Peovi. 
and in the endowment and use of her faculties, | dence. Fight a good fight, and keep thy faith. 


approaching, as they do, so nearly the adapta-| Even when all have forsaken thee : God is still 
bility and skill of our own. thy God. 


While discussing the constructive capabili- 
ties of the Trap-Door Spider, the opportunity 
offers to call attention to the difference between 


‘an thou, who never sparedst labor or pains 
when thou couldst promote the well-being of 
thy fellow-citizens ; who didst sacrifice the best 
the ingenuity, or industrial ability, so to speak, | years of thy life, fortune, time, and rest to the 
of the brute creation and of man. In the for- or of others—why dost thou chafe at the 
mer, each particular organism or animal has a! heartless ingratitude of men? They requite 
work to perform in which it has no choice, and|thy love with shameless calumny, thy noble- 
for which it needs no training. The insect | mindedness with baseness, thy sacrifices with 
artisan has a very short childhood, escapes the | scorn, thy fidelity with contempt and desertion. 
errors and perils of adolescence, and serves no Malice triumphs, prejudice prevails, thou suc- 





tedious apprenticeship ; but actuated by an in-| cumbest. Yet be of good heart, fight trust- ~ 


fiexible purpose, it goes to work early in life at | fully the good fight to the end. There is OnE 
the time-honored trade of its “kith and kin.” | who does not misjudge thee ; there is ONE who 
It is furnished with organs adapted to no other | will deal justly by thee. He is the Omniscient, 
operations, except those suited to its wants and| the Rewarder! Did Jesus do less than thee ? 
the necessities of its kfnd, and these, from the | Did the world reward him better? 
first to the last use, are incapable of improve-} Thou who art stricken down in the prime of 
ment. The first work of its hands is not in-|thy strength by painful illness, that deprives 
ferior to the last, and all are perfect. thee of all enjoyment and. all hope in life— 
This perfection of organism and skill of per- despair not! As regards thy earthly prosper- 
formance, is the law of the lower animated ex-| ity, those hours are indeed lost which thou 
istence, and every form and feature is created | sighest away on thy bed of pain; but to thy 
for some service, each animal having a different | soul they are not lost. In these bitter moments 
nature and organization and mission peculiar | of agony thou art securing higher gain. Thou 
to itself to work out. With man, however, the| who once stood there so proudly in the fulness 
case is different; he has every thing to learn, | of thy health and strength, who weit so rich 
and has much choice in all he does. The way|in plans for the future—thou acknowledgest 
to success with him has many false steps, and| now with fear and trembling the hand of a 
perfection is unattainable. Far from having} Mighty One above thee, which rules the fate 
an unalterable way and work, the tide of his] of worlds, and of the meanest creature. It is 
ingenuity and skill fluctuates with his wants His will that has fixed thy destiny. It is true 
and opportunities, and rises and falls with his| thy wealth will suffer, now that thy arm fails 


nation and time. Y. | that kept it up; it is true thy children, almost 


Phila., 12 mo. 3d, 1864. uncared for, move like orphans round thy bed, 
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casting sad and anxious glances at thee; it is 
true deep sorrow gnaws at the heart of thy lov- 
ing spouse, though she endeavors to hide it 
from thee—yet do not despair! A strong arm 
upholds thee,—the arm of Divine Providence. 
And should even thy illness become still more 
painful, thy fortune still more impaired, thy 
prospects still more hopeless, God is still thy 
God! Fight the good fight in thy hours of 
suffering, and keep thy faith. Not as thou 
seest it, but as God ordaineth it, will be the 
fate of thy children. And shouldst thou be 
doomed to part from thy loved ones, should the 
tears:in the eyes of thy dear relatives be the 
first tears of the last parting,—then blessed art 
thou! The father of all is calling thee a few 
moments earlier into the better world. We 
shall follow thee in a few brief hours, after 
another short dream. Why sorrowest thou with 
faithless anxiety for those, who will linger on 
earth but a short time after thee? Who cared 
for thee, when no mortal watched over thee ? Is 
thy God, not also the God of thy dear ones ? 

And thou, who with loving heart hast at- 
tached thyself, as thou thoughtest, to a conge- 
nial mind, and sought the happiness of life in 
this friendship only—why art thou so down- 
cast ? Because that heart deceived thee? Be 
cause those lips only feigned the love, which 
thou gavest with all thy soul? Because those 
eyes falsely smiled on thee? Because thy 
faith was responded to with base perjury, and 
thy tenderness requited with shameless treach- 
ery? Unhappy mourner, thou hast indeed lost 
much ; thy experience has perhaps for ever em- 
bittered thy gentle heart, and robbed thee of 
thy faith in mankind. The treachery thou hast 
met with has perhaps filled thy heart for ever 
with disbelief in human virtue. Thou hast no 
longer a friend in whom thou canst trust, to 
whom thou canst devote thyself. Thou stand- 
est alone in the world; and without friendship 
life has no attractions for thy delicately moulded 
soul. Nevertheless, bear up manfully. Thou, 
also, prepare to fight the good fight of the 
Christian ; be generous-minded to the last! 
God is faithful, though none else be so! If the 
whole world deceive thee, there is ONE who 
never deceiveth. He is thy God, the God of 
truth and love, the God who endowed thy soyl 
with its tender yearnings. Even shouldst thou 
be doomed to pass through life without an 
earthly friend, Ong Friend remaineth to thee— 
the Eternal Father, thy Creator! If those who 
are dearest to thee abandon thee: let this play 
of shadows, this constant shifting of the sub- 
lunary scene, strengthen thy spirit in self-de- 
pendence, and lead thee closer to what is eter- 
nally true and lasting—to God. 

Wherefore weepest thou, sorrowing widow, 
by the coffin of thy husband? And thou, faith- 
ful child, on the grave of thy father, thy 


friend? And thou, disconsolate mother, by 
the bier of thy infant? What is it that they 
bear to the grave? Is it not merely the mortal 
coil? Or can spirits die and moulder away in 
the ground? Why fixest thou thine eyes, 
sore with weeping, on the earth? Ah! that 
which hath fled from thee, that which thy eye 
seeketh, is not there! Lift thine eyes to 
heaven, let them penetrate the boundless uni- 
verse! Thy friend is there. The mysterious 
power which animated the dust, and which we 
call soul, the same that so often smiled lovingly 
on thee through tender eyes, that spoke to thee 
from friendly lips, now with solemn earnest- 
ness, now with joyful mirth—it has gone to 
God, is with God, has entered into more glori- 
ous connexions, into higher spheres of action, 
is more elevated, freer, happier, more perfect 
than thou! Why, then, turn thine eyes upon 
the grave ? the ashes that lie buried there were 
only a borrowed raiment, did not belong to the 
immortal being—were but an instrument use- 
ful for a short time here below, now no longer 
needed. The soul has finished its course in 
this world, has fought the fight, and kept its 
faith. Henceforth it wears the crown of im- 
mortality !—Man thyself, O mourner, and thou, 
also, prepare to fight the good fight. Theloved 
one whom thou hast lost will one day advance 
to meet thee at the gate of eternity, to greet 
thee as a glorified companion, and will cry unto 
thee: Here also God is thy God! 

Oh, God! oh, Father! Thou art also my 
God, my Father ; why, then, should I be bowed 
down with grief? Why weakly yield myself 
up before my course is finished, before I have 
fought the good fight to the end? Oh, give 
me strength, give me power! whatever suffer- 
ing Thou mayst impose, I will bear it, for it 
will bring me nearer to Thee! 












































HINTS FOR HARD TIMES. 


Credit never permits a man to know the real 
value of money, nor to have full control over 
his affairs. It presents all his expenses in the 
aggregate and not in detail. Every one has 
more or less of the miser’s love of money—of 
the actual gold pieces and the crisp bank notes. 
Now, if you have these things in your pocket, 
you see them as you make your purchases, visi- 
bly diminishing under youreye. The lessen- 
ing heap cries to you to stop. You would like 
to buy this, that, and the other; but you know 
exactly how much money you have left, and if 
you go on buying more things your purse will 
soon be empty. You do not see this when you 
take credit. You give your orders freely, 
without thought or calculation; and when the 
day of payment comes, you find that you have 
overrun the constable. 

On every hand we see people living on credit, 
putting off pay-day to the last, making in the 
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end some desperate effort, either by begging or] Masrimp, on Fifth day, the 24th of 11th month, 

borrowing, to scrape the money together, and ot Page to ee . of the = 
° : ‘ e ride’s parents, 

then struggle on again, with the canker of care Wesster, of Philadelphia, and Lanne E. Ha.iow- 

eating at their heart, to the inevitable goal of ELL, daughter of Joshua and Susanna E. Hallowell, 

bankruptcy. If people would only make a push | West Marlboro’, Chester county, Pa. 

at the beginning, instead of the end, they would ~~ 

save themselves all this misery. The great 

secret of being solvent, and well to do, and 

comfortable, is to get ahead of your expenses. 

Eat and drink this month what you earned last 

month—not what you are going to earn next 

month. There are, no doubt, many persons so 

unfortunately situated that they can never ac- 

complish this. 

No man can guard against ill health; no man 
can insure himself a well-conducted, helpful 
family, or a permanent income. There will al- 
ways be people who cannot help their misfor- 
tunes. But, asa rule, these unfortunates are 
far less trouble to society than those in a better 
position who bring their misfortunes upon 
themselves by deliberate recklessness and ex- 
travagance. You may help a poor, honest, 
struggling man to some purpose. But the ut- 
most you can do for an unthrift is thrown away. 
You give him money you have earned by bard 
labor— he spends it in pleasure which you have 
never permitted ound to enjoy. 

The best pleasures—those which sweeten life 
most, and leave no bitterness behind—are cheap 
pleasures. What greater pleasure can man en- 
joy than the sense of being free and indepen- 
dent? The man with his fine house, his glit- 
tering carriage, and his rich banquets, for which 
he is in debt, is a slave, a prisoner, forever 
dragging his chains behind him through all the 
grandeur of the false world through which he 
moves.”’—All the Year Round. 
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Diep, at her residence, in Baltimore county, Md., 
on the 19th of 8th month, 1864, after a lingering 
and painful illness, Tacy, widow of the late William 
Hartley, aged 67 years, 1 month and 27 days. 


——, at his residence, near Sandy Spring, Mont- 
gomery county, Md., on the 27th ultimo, WILLIAM 
CHANDLER, son of Mahlon and Catharine Chandler, 
in the 35th year of his age. 


——, near Huntsville, Madison county, Ind., on 
the 26th of 9th month, 1864, Exisua D., son of 
William D. and Sarah Frampton, in the 21st year of 
his age. Of an amiable and obliging disposition, 
his loss will be deeply felt by a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends. His patience and resignation 
during his sickness have left the consoling assur- 


ance to his bereaved parents that their loss is his 
gain. 





, on the 6th of 1ith month, 1864, at Upper 
Greenwich, N.J., Evizapeta Taytor, aged 75 years; 
an elder of Pedricktown Meeting, N. J. 


, on the 30th of 11th month, 1864, Evita 
Somers, aged 72 years; an elder of. Pedricktowu 
Meeting, Salem county, N. J 


on the 26th of 11th month, 1863, of enlarge- 
ment of the brain, Samuzt Livezey, aged 48 years ; 
a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. He was 
one of those who never said to his neighbor go and 
come again, being always ready to do a kind act, 
when in his power. 


——, at Sandy Springs, on the 27th of 11th month, 
1864, ArcHiBaLD D. Moore, son of Robert R. and 
Hadassah J. Moore, in the 24th year of his age. 








—_— Or 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


On the evening of the 29th ult., Dr. J. G. 
Hunt resumed the subject of “ Conversations on 
Plant Structure.” He commenced by taking 
up the cryptogamic or cellular series of plants, 
and divided these into nine orders. Ist. the 
Fungi, or mushroom family. 2d. the Alge, or 
sea-weeds ; 3d. The Lichens; 4th. Hepaticie, 
or liverworts ; 5th. Musci, or Mosses ; 6th. Hy- 














We decline inserting the comments signed 
T. N. on S. M. J.’s communication in No. 37, 


-_ or pratense tonite ~~ rere dropterides, or guillworts; 7th. Lycopodiacez ; 
the editors, and also because in the present) gth. Felices, or ferns; and 9th. Equisetacer, 
state of postal arrangements, S. M. J. can have | or horsetails. The different orders being of un- 


no opportunity for further explanation. equal importance to a general audience, more 
dncipicsieaiaipadiindhicnape time will be given to the consideration of those 

Errata.—On page 615, No. 39,—‘ Mechanism in which have most common interest. ' 
Nature, No. 1,”—read :—“ bright with flossy walls,” | |The order‘Fungi, was first considered, and it 


not light; “is very smooth and bright,” not light; | formed the subject for the evening’s conversa- 


“forming @ bevelled surface,” not Jevelled; “1}| tion. The characters of the Fungi were stated 
inches long” not 3 inch; “layers of earth and : : 
web,” not wet. : to be, leafless, flowerless, serial plants, destitute 


i of vascular tissue, with no distinct axis of 
Marrizp, with the approbation of Friends, at | growth ; made up of cells furmed by the process 


James Stabler’s, on Third-day, the 22d of 11th | of cell multiplication—explained in a former 
month, 1864, Save. M. RUssELL, of New Market, P ae 


Frederick county, Maryland, to Desorau STaBieEr,’ conversation—with the sp apes? ly a loose in 
daughter of the late Thomas P. Stabler, of Sandy | the tissue of the plant, or enclosed in cases, 
Spring, Montgomery county, Maryland. called sporidia. 
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Humble though these plants appear, there is 
not one of them but sparkles with some beam 
of the skill of its Great Maker; and inasmuch 
as they represent the organized material 
out of which all other vegetables are made, we 
must study them in a degree, at least, in order 
to acquire an idea of vegetable structure. It was 
not the object to enter into the detailed classi- 
fication of this order of plants, but to convey 
only a general view of their structure and pe- 
culiarities. 

The most simple forms of Fungi, were 
stated to be common moulds ;—these steal like 
thieves into our closets and pantries, and we 
cannot bar them out. 

Other genera‘of this order were shown to be 
of more importance. That peculiar disease of 
the silk-worm, called muscardine, was stated to 
be caused by a fungus, the Botrytis Bassiana. 
This plaut was described, and also the breathing 
apparatus of the silk-worm, a figure of its spir- 
acle or air holes was shown, and how the spores 
of the fungus obtained admission into the 
body of the worms was explained. To destroy 
by fire every worm attached, was stated to be 
the only sure preventive of this disease. 

The Batrytis of the potato, was also described 
and figures shown illustrating the plant ramify- 
ing among the cells of the tuber. When its 
mycelium enters the potato, the starch contained 
in its cells disappears, being appropriated by 
the fungus. e 

The blight of wheat, and of other grains was 
alluded to, and referred to fungi as their cause. 
The Ergot of rye was shown to be caused by 
Corayceps Purpurea, and a draft of Tulasne’s 
figures shown and described, in which this pe- 
culiar fungus is clearly made out. 

The genus Agaricus, containing the mush- 
rooms, was described. ‘The edible fungi are 
found here. The danger of employing poison- 
ous species for fuod was alluded to, and Ama- 
tine was stated by the speaker, to bé the poison- 
ous principle of these plants. It is not volatile, 
and therefore not dissipated by cooking. 

The Amanita Muscaria belongs to this family. 
Itisemployed by Russians and Tartars to produce 
intoxication. Its peculiar effect on the nervous 
system was described. Among some tribes the 
Amanita is used as an element in their worship, 
and the idea was suggested that the oracles 
proclaimed under its influence may have insti- 
gated the superstitious Mongolians to make 
their incursions into Europe. 

To illustrate the rapidity with which some 
of these plants grow, and the size to which they 
attain, an Antemaria which grew in the cellar 
of Sir Joseph Banks, was spoken of. That 
plant grew, so long as it found organizable food 
in the juice of the grape; and there was no 
reason why it might not have enlarged indefi- 
nitely, except the exhaustion of such food. 


Many fungi are phosphorescent. The genus 
Rhigomorpha, grows in coal mines, where day- 
light never shines. The ceilings and walls of 
the Dresden coal mines are lighted up in places, 
with a pale phosphorescence, resembling moon- 
light, forming a scene of strange suggestion to 
the imaginative traveller. 

The “dry rot,” was next alluded to, and 
stated to be caused by the Polyphorus destruc- 
tor. This plant was stated to destroy annually 
large quantities of timber, stored away in our 
navy-yards. To guard against its attacks the 
process of ryanizing timber has been invented. 
This consists of filling the pores of the wood 
with substances unfavorable to the development 
of fungi. 

In this connection was portrayed the effect 
these humble plants have upon the ancient 
works of art. The colliseum was shown to be 
crumbling before their invincible attacks, and 
from the seven hills of the old Imperial city, 
the voice of her orators has departed, but their 
eloquence is transmuted into the crash of fall- 
ing columns and crumbling porticoes, dissolving 
beneath the rending arm of vegetation. 

A number of ground stars, or Geastra were 
exhibited, and although their beauty was com- 


pared to that of spiders and toads, repelling to ~ 


common sight, the class, by permission appro- 
priated every specimen. ; 
What is the apparent object in the creation 
of the fungi? This question was dwelt upon, 
somewhat, by the speaker. He stated the 
siream of Life to be one majestic current flow- 
ing forever from the right hand of the Creator, 
passing in multitudinous currents into all his 
creatures. On one side, a little flower lifts its 
blue eye above the tide ; on the othera man or 
a monkey, easily or sorrowfully floats upon its 
bosom. All these animated forms are rapidly 
passing through their appointed changes. Drop 
by drop—little by little—cell by cell, the 
storms of heaven—the tooth of time, and the 
fungi, are nature’s great, irresistible disintegra- 
tors. They fix themselves upon organic forms, 
and hurry them more rapidly through their ap- 
pointed changes. ; ; 
The effects of various substances in arresting 
the development of fungi were introduced, and 
their resemblances to animals pointed out. In 


concluding the subject, attention was called to . 


the surprising minuteness of these spores, and 
to the wonderful provision made for the perpet- 
uation of the numerous ‘species. 

The effects on the mind, produced by a 
proper study of the subject were spoken of, and 
Wordsworth’s lines were quoted in illustration 
of the speaker’s views :— 

‘“ Nature never did betray Sees 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the scenes of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy. For she can so inform 
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The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us; nor destroy 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings.” 


—_——c~<+9—- 

REPORT OF A VISIT TO MASON’S ISLAND AND 
CAMP WADSWORTH. 

To the Education Committee of Friends’ Asso- 


ciation for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen. 


In company with our friend James Mott, of 
the Executive Board, I visited Mason’s Island, 
which is now a Government reception camp, 
on the 4th and on the 6th inst. We found 
that the condition of the people had improved 
since the visits of Louisa J. Roberts, and Mar- 
garet A. Griscom. Several of the abuses, 
which they had represented to Col. Elison hav- 
ing been wholly or partially relieved. 

The new school room is large, well lighted 
and ready for the stoves which are promised 
this week. The discontinuance of the school 
taught by a daughter of the superintendent 
places all the children under our care ; these at 
present number about one hundred who can be 
accommodated in this commodious room. 

_ The supply of water, although still insuffi- 
cient, is- somewhat greater than it has been. 
Another well has been commenced ; we com- 
plained of its unfinished state to the superin- 
tendent, who promised it should be finished at 
once. In our interview with Capt. Brown of 
the Contraband Department at his office in 
Washington this promise was repeated. 

Government now furnishes some clothing to 
the most suffering eases on the island. 

_ The sanitary arrangements are good. Clean- 
liness is apparent throughout, and it is evident 
that the sanitary officer does hisduty. He has 
the floors of the barracks cleaned every day, 
and there was neither rubbish nor offal to be 
seen on the premises. 


At present there are but four inmates of the 
hospitals. 

Not more than four hundred persons are now 
here; these are mostly women and children. 
We visited every barrack, and had an opportu- 


nity for conversing freely with the occupants of 


each. The countenances of afew beamed with 
pleasure, as they showed us useful articles 
which they had purchased, with the proceeds 
of their paid labor. Some were preparing 
their dinners, but the greater number were sit- 
ting listlessly around the stoves,‘evidently suffer- 
ing for want of something to occupy their 
thoughts and attention. Upon’ our asking 
them whether they would like to do some kind 
of work, their faces brightened apd their an- 








swers conveyed the idea that any thing would 
be better than idleness, even if they received 
“no pay,” but they preferred “pay.” The 
suggestions we thus gathered from observation 
and from conversation with them induced us to 
believe that an industrial school in which they 
could be employed in making up new, and 
mending their partly worn clothing; also re- 
ceive instruction in cutting out, making and 
mending such, would tend to fit them for fu- 
ture usefulness, whilst, the idea of labor would 
be associated with their earliest experience of 


a life of freedom. 


When we introduced this subject to Capt. 
Brown, we found him ready to co-operate with 
us in establishing a school of this kind ; we of- 
fered to supply one or more teachers, whilst he 


agreed to provide us with a suitable room, and 
to furnish us with out out clothing, together 


with the trimmings and implements necessary 


for making it up. We look forward to include 
in this branch of our duties, cobbling for the 
men. 


Capt. Brown also told us that Government 


was unwilling to make costly outlays, as the 
permanency of the camp in this place is doubt- 
ful, on account of the unhealthiness of the 
island during several -months of the year. 


Both here and at Camp Wadsworth we had 


opportunities for conversing with separately or 
addressing publicly nearly every individual in 
the respective eamps. In this way we became 
better acquainted with their true condition than 
through any hearsay evidence which we have 
herotofore been able to obtain ; and whilst their 
trying situation during this period of transition 


from slavery to freedom, called forth our deep- 


est sympathies we could but feel thankful for 
their present state of comparative comfort. 


We visited Camp Wadsworth on the 5th 


inst. Before leaving home we had learned 
that there were but few childreu at either the 
upper or lower camp. The present policy 
of the Government is to find homes for all 
children of suitable age to bind out. Many 
parents not wishing to be parted from their 
children have left these camps, preferring 
the uncertainties of seeking their own live- 
lihood without the aid of Government to the 


probability of what may prove a permanent 
separation from them. This movement has 
nearly broken up Lydia T. Atkinson’s school, 
and we suggest the transfer of her remaining 
pupils to the lower camp, which is under the 
care of Mary McLain, and her removal to 
Mason’s Island where our school has been so 
greatly increased. 

We regret this change, as the children under 
her care had advanced rapidly in their stu- 
dies and the adults had greatly improved in 
hougekeeping. 

At the lower camp we found that our teach- 
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er had been equally faithful in the performance 
of her duties, but we were much disappointed 
to see that the superintendant had built her a 
very small cabin, which judging from its lodse 
construction will barely protect her from the 
winter weather. We called at his house in or- 
der to direct his attention to this; he was not 
at home. We had however an interview with 
his wife, and from our conversation with her we 
were led to the conclusion, that if we wish to do 
our work well, we mfist use our influence to in- 
duce conscientious farmers and their wives to 
seek such situations as this man holds, for un- 
less those who have the care of these Govern- 
ment farms go hand in hand with us, and with 
our teachers, we shall be able to do our duty 
but partially, and throw discouragements in the 
path of those who look to us as their true friends. 

The greater part of the Freed-people, in 
these two camps are earning money by cultiva- 
ting the farms. They aré inclined to spend it 
judiciously. We therefore suggest that our 
teacher here, be furnished with a stock of trim- 
mings and a few other articles in order to form 
a nucleus fora small store in case it should 
prove desirable to establish one here. Now, 
they are obliged to send nine miles to George- 
town for needles, tapes, and other similar arti- 
cles. We should not consider our report com- 
_plete without adverting to the obligations which 
we feel we are under, to our noble hearted 


teachers, who are doing by far the heaviest part | 


of the work for us, considering our interests 
and the interests of the Freedman as _ para- 
mount, and neglecting their own so far as to be 
sufferers from sickness and discomforts of many 
kinds. 

In our comfortable homes let, us remember 
them, and seriously ask of ourselves whether 
we are doing all that we might do to evincefour 
sympathy for them. 

In conclusion we would add that we think it 
advisable, for our committees when they visit 
the camps under our especial care, to visit also 
the camps in Washington, and acquaint them- 
selves with the condition of the freed-people in 
that city. who are endeavoring to support them- 
selves without the aid of the Government. We 
regretted that the inclemency of the weather 
prevented our doing this. 

It is well we believe for our Association tc 
labor in the government camps at this time. 
We must not, however, forget that it is equally 
our duty to obtain all the information we can, 
upon the various modes for elevating the Freed- 
man, in order that we may be prepared to work 
in other directions, so soon as it is thought best 
for us todoso. HELEN G. LoNGsTRETH. 

Philada. 11th mo. 9th, 1864. 





Inquire often, but judge rarely, and thou wilt 
not often be mistaken. — Penn. 


BRYANT ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


We praise not now the poet’s art, 
The rounded beauty of his song; 

Who weighs him from his life apart 
Must do his nobler nature wrong. 


Not for the eye, familiargrown , 

With charms to common sight denied— 
The marvellous gift he shares alone 

With him who walked on Rydal-side; 


Not for rapt hymn nor woodland lay, 

Too grave for smiles, too sweet for tears; 
We speak his praise who wears to-day 

The glory of his seventy years. 


When Peace brings Freedom in her train, 
Let happy lips his songs rehearse ; 

His life is now his noblest strain, 
His manhood better than his verse ! 


Thank God! bis hand on Nature’s keys 
Its cunning keeps at life’s full span ; 

But, dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these, 
The poet seems beside the man! 


So be it! let the garlands die, 

The singer’s wreath, the painter’s meed, 
Let our names perish, if thereby 

Our country may be saved and freed ! 
—Independent. 





GOD’S WORKERS. 
BY ANNA CORA RITCHIS. 


(A boy of eight years, in seeming health, used the language 
quoted in the following lines upon one morning, and died the 
next. The incident was related to the writer by the mother of 
the child,in Richmond, Virginia.) 

A boy stood musing at his mother’s knee, 

His saint-like face and holy eyes, 
Effulgent with » wisdom strange to see, 
Were lifted to the morning skies. 
Eight times had Summer crowned him with her 
flowers, 
Eight times her floral pages spread, 
Where mystic lessons, traced by unseen powers, 
His sentient eyes had quickly read. 


Still rapt in thought, he bends his earnest gaze 
Upon the orient-tinted cup, 
Called “ Passion flower,” his fingers clasp—and 
says 
« Last night these leaves were folded up, 
Last night I stood and watched them, mother, 
dear 
And though I’ve risen with the light, 
Look, mother, how they’re smiling open here, 
Though shut but yester eve so tight! 


‘‘ Mother! that shows that God is working ever, 
That even at night he labors still! 

These leaves could not unclose—the stamens 

quiver— 

‘Unless it were God’s work, God’s will! 

But God must many loving helpers need ; 
And, darling mother, but for you, 

That he would call me to his home I'd plead, 
That I might work and help him too!” 


A shuddering awe crept through the mother’s 
, frame! 
In speechless agony she heard 
That holy wish! A gloomy presage came 
To make prophetic every word. 
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She clasped the lovely muser to her breast, 
And raised her prayerful eyes above, 

And lo! upon a seraph-band they rest, 
Who smile in pity and in love. 


On her in tender pity, for they knew 
Her soul must feel the chastening rod, 
But, oh! with love unspeakable they view 
The child self-offered to his God ! 
— boy! the flower where those sweet eyes of 
thine, 
Illumined by celestial ray, 
Had read, as in a book, of work divine, 
Had scarcely withered where it lay, 


Before the bow of Azrael was bent, 
And God, the Giver, claimed bis own! 
That night his angel-messengers were sent 
To summon thee before his throne! 
And ere another sun on earth could rise 
And wisdom’s page with flowers unfold, 
Thy willing spirit, soaring to the skies, 
Among God's workers was enrolled ! 





FXTRACT FROM HERBERT SPENSER’S ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF UNIVERSAL PROGRESS. 


If the advance of Man towards greater 
heterogeneity is traceable to the production of 
many effects by one cause still more clearly may 
the advance of Society towards greater hetero. 
geneity be so explained. Consider the growth 
of an industrial organization. When, as must 
occasionally happen, some individual of a tribe 
displays unusual aptitude for making an article 
of general use—a weapon, for instance—which 
was before made by each man for himself, there 
arises a tendency towards the differentiation of 
that individual into a maker of such a weapon. 


. His companions—warriors and hunters all of 


them,—severally feel the importance of hav- 
ing the best weapons that can be made; and are 
therefore certain to offer strong inducements to 
this skilled individual to make weapons for 
them. He, on the other hand, having not only 
an unusual faculty, but an unusual liking, for 
making ‘such weapons (the talent and the desire 


_for any occupation being commonly associated), 


is predisposed to fulfil these commissions on the 
offer of an adequate reward: especially as his 
love of distinction is also gratified. This first 
specialization of function, once commenced, 
tends ever *to become. more decided. On the 
side of the weapon-maker continued practice 
gives increased skill—increased superiority to 
his products: on the side of his clients, cessa- 
tion of practice entails decreased skill. Thus 
the influences that determine this division of 
labor grow stronger in both ways; and the in- 
cipient heterogeneity is, on the average of cases, 
likely to become permanent for that generation, 
if no longer. 

Observe now, however, that this process not 
only differentiates the social mass into two parts, 
the one monopolizing, or almost monopolizing, 
the performance of a certain function, and the 


other having lost the habit, and in some measure 
the power, of performing that function ; but it 
tends to initiate other differentiations. The 
advance we have described implies the intro- 
duction of barter,—the maker of weapons has, 
on each occasion, to be paid in such other ar- 
ticles as he agrees to take in exchange. But 
he will not habitually take in exchange one 
kind of article, but many kinds. He does not 
want mats only, or skins, or fishing gear, but 
he wants all these; aud on each occasion 
will bargain for the particular things he most 
needs. What follows? If among the members 
of the tribe there exist any slight differences of 
skill in the manufacture of these various things, 
as there are almost sure to do, the weapon- 
maker will take from each one the thing which 
that one excels in making; he will exchange 
for mats with him whose mats are superior, and 
will bargain for the fishing gear of ‘whoever has 
the best. But he who has bartered away his 
mats or his fishing gear, must make other mats 
or fishing gear for himself; and in so doing 
must, in some degree, further develop his aptt- 
tude. Thus it results that the small specialities 
of faculty possessed by .various members of the 
tribe, will tend to grow more decided. If such 
transactions are frequently repeated, these 
specializations may become appreciable. And 
whether or not there ensue distinct differentia- 
tions of other individuals into makers of par- 
ticular articles, it is clear that incipient differ- 
entiations take place throughout the tribe: the 
one original cause produces not only the first 
dual effect, but a number of. secondary dual ef- 
fects, like in kind, but minor in degree. This 
process, of which traces may be seen among 
groups of schoolboys, cannot well produce any 
lasting effects in an unsettled tribe; but where 
there grows up a fixed and multiplying com- 
munity, these differentiations become permanent, 
and increase with each generation. A larger 
population, involving a greater demand for 
every commodity, intensifies the functional ac- 
tivity of each specialized person or class: and 
this renders the specialization more definite 
where it already exists, and establishes it where 
it is nascent. By increasing the pressure on 
the means of subsistence, a larger population 
again augments these results ; seeing that each 
person is forced more and uiore to confine him- 
self to that which he can do best, and by 
which he can gain most. This industrial pro- 
gress, by aiding future production, opens the 
way for a further growth of population, which 
reacts as before.: in all which, the multipiication 
of effects is manifest. Presently, under these 
same stimuli, new occupations arise. Compet- 
ing workers, ever aiming to produce improved 
articles, occasionally discover better processes, 
or raw materials. In weapons and cutting tools, 
the substitution of bronze for stone, entails upon 
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him who first makes it a great increase of de-) takers. Consider, next, the yet more marked 
mand—so great an increase that he presently | changes implied in railway construction—the 
finds all his time occupied in making the bronze | cuttings, embankings, tunnellings, diversions of 


for the articles he sells, and is obliged to depute 
the fashioning of these to others: and, eventual- 
ly, the making of bronze, thus gradually differ- 
entiated from a pre-existing occupation, be- 
comes an occupation by itself. 

But now mark the ramified changes which 
follow this change. Bronze soon replaces stone, 
not only in the articles it was first used for, but 
in many others—in arms, tools, and utensils of 
various kinds; and so affects the manufacture 
of these things. Further, it affects the processes 
which these utensils subserve, and the resulting 
products—modifies buildings, carvings, dress, 
personal decorations. Yet again, it sets going 
sundry manufactures which were before im- 
possible, from lack of a material fit for the re- 
quisite tools. And all these changes react on 
the people,—-increase their manipulative skill, 
their ivtelligence, their comfort,—refine their 
habits and tastes. 


roads ; the building of bridges and stations; the 
laying down of ballast, sleepers, and rails; the 
making of engines, tenders, carriages and wag- 
gous ; which processes, acting upon numerous 
trades, increasé the importation of timber, the 
quarrying of stone, the manufacture of iron, the 
mining of cual, the burning of bricks : institute 
a variety of special manufactures weekly adver- 
tised in the Railway Times; and, finally, open 
the way to sundry new occupations, as those of 
drivers, stokers, cleaners, plate-layers, &c. &c. 
And then consider the changes, more numerous 
and involved still, which railways in action 
produce on the community at large. The or- 
ganization of every business is more or less 
modified : ease of communication makes it better 
to'do directly what was before done by proxy; 
agencies are established where previously they 
would not have paid; goods are obtained from 


Thus the evolution of a! remote wholesale houses instead of near retail 


homogeneous society into a heterogeneous one, | ones; and commodities are used which distance 
is clearly consequent on the general principle, | once rendered inaccessible. Again, the rapidi- 
that many effects are produced by one cause. | ty and small cost of carriage tend to specialize 

Our limits will not allowas to follow out this | more than ever the industries of different dis- 
process in its higher complications ; else might | tricts—to confine each manufacture to the parts 
we show how the localization of special industries | in which, from local advantages, it can be best 
in special parts of a kingdom, as well as the; carried on. Further, the diminished cost of car- 
minute subdivision of labor in the making of | riage, facilitating distribution, equalizes prices, 
each commodity, are similarly determined. Or, and also, on the average, lowers prices: thus 
turning to a somewhat different order of illus- | bringing divers articles within the means of 
trations, we might dwell on the multitudinous | those before unable to buy them, and so increas- 
changes—material, intellectual, moral,—caused | ing their comforts and improving their habits. 
by printing ; or the further extensive series of | At the same time the practice of travelling is 
changes wrought by gunpowder. But leaving | immensely extended. Classes who never before 
the intermediate phases of social development, | thought of it, take annual trips to the sea ; visit 
let us take a few illustrations from its most re- | their distant relations ; make tours; and so we 


cent and its passing phases. 


To trace the effects | 


are benefitted in body, feelings, and intellect. 


of steam-power, in its manifold applications to | Moreover, the more prompt transmission of let- 


miving, navigation, and manufactures of all 
kinds, would carry us into unmanageable detail. 
Let us confine ourselves to the latest embodi- 
ment of steam-power—the locomotive engine. 
This, as the proximate cause of our railway 
system, has changed the face of the country, 
the course of trade, and the habits of the people. 


ters and of news produces further changes— 
makes the pulse of the nation faster. Yet more, 
there arises a wide dissemination of cheap lit- 
erature through railway book-stalls, and of ad- 


‘ vertisements in railway carriages: both of them 


aiding ulterior progress. 
And all the innumerable changes here briefly 





Consider, first, the complicated sets of changes |indicated are consequent on the inv: ntion of 
that precede the making of every railway—the the locomotive engine. The social organism 
provisional arrangements, the meetings, the , has been rendered more heterogeneous iu virtue 
registration, the trial section, the parliamentary lof the many new occupations introduced, and 
survey, the lithographed plans, the books of | the many old ones further specialized ; prices in 
reference, the local deposits and notices, the | every place have been altered ; each trader has, 
application to Parliament, the passing Standing- | more or less, modified his way of doing busi- 
Orders Committee, the first, second, and third | ness; and almost every person has been affected 
readings : each of which briet heads indicates a | in his actions, thoughts, emotions. 

multiplicity of transactions, and the develop- Illustrations to the same effect might be in- 
ment of sundry occupations—as those of en; in- | definitely accumulated. That every influence 
eers, surveyors, lithographers, parliamentary brought to bear upon society works multiplied 
agents, share-brokers; and the creation of sun. ' effects, and that increase of heterogeneity is 
dry others—as those of traffic-takers, reference- due to this multiplication of effects, may be 
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seen in the history of every trade, every custom, 
every belief. But it is needless to give ad- 
ditional evidence of this. The only further 
fact demanding notice, is, that.we here see still 
more clearly than ever, the truth before pointed 
out, that in proportion as the area on which 
any force expends itself becomes heterogeneous, 
the results are in a yet higher degree multiplied 
jn number and kind. While among the primi- 
tive tribes to whom it was first known, caoutchouc 
caused but a few changes, among ourselves the 
changes have been so many and varied that the 
history of them occupies a volame.* Upon the 
small, homogeneous community inhabiting one 
of the Hebrides, the electric telegraph would 
produce, were it used, scarcely any results ; but 
in England the results it produces are multi- 
tudinous. The comparatively simple organiza- 
tion under which our ancestors lived five cen- 
turies ago, could have undergone but few mod- 
ifications from an event like the recent one at 
Canton; but now the legislative decision re- 
specting it sets up many hundreds of complex 
modifications, each of which will be the parent 
of numerous future ones. 
From the Scientific American. 
THE WAY TREES GROW. 

Ata recent meeting of the Farmers’ Club, 
Mr. Bartlett, being called on by the President, 
made the following report :— 

Mr. Chairman,—The committee to whom 
was referred the communication of S. Crosby, 
respectfully report. The several queries in that 
communication constitute a request for a gen- 
eral account of the circulation of sap in trees, and 
the formation of maple sugar. We proceed to 
give such an account in the briefest and clear- 
est manner at our command. 

Trees are made up of fine tubes which ex- 
tend from the root to the leaf, and it is through 
these tubes that the circulation of the sap is 
carried on. If a growing tree is pulled up by 
the roots, and the roots are placed in a vessel 
of water containing some colored solution which 
they will absorb, we can trace the course of 
this coloured solution through the tree by cut- 
ting notches into it at successive periods. The 
coloring matter is always found first in the 
body of the wood near the root, then in the 
wood higher up, and so on until it reaches the 
leaf; then it begins to appear in the inner bark 
near the leaf, and it passes down through the 
bark again tothe root. This observation shows 
that the circulation of the sap is up through 
the wood, and down through the bark. 

We are not able to answer the question of 
your correspondent, what is the force that causes 


** Personal Narrative of the Origin of the Caout- 
chouc, or India-Rubber Manufacture in England.” 
By Thomas Hancock. 


the sap of plants to circulate. There has been 
much speculation in relation to it, but it has 
never been settled by observation and experi- 
ment. Itis pretty well established that sap 
circulates in the winter, though less rapidly 
than in the summer, and less rapidly at that 
time in deciduous than in evergreen trees. 

The formation of sugar in the maple.—The 
solid portions of thoroughly dried wood, and 
other parts of plants, are composed mainly of 
water and charcoal. When charcoal is burned, 
a small portion of ash is left. This ash is the 
mineral or inorganic portion of the substance 
of the tree, and consists principally of potash, 
lime, and flint or silex. That portion which 
burns is carbon. In burning, the carbon unites 
with oxygen to form carbonic acid, an invisi- 
ble gas that floats away in the atmosphere. 

The water and the inorganic matters enter 
the tree through the roots; the carbon enters 
mostly through the leaves. Carbon forms 
about one half of the solid substance of the 
tree, and water the other half. 

Water is composed of two elements, oxygen 
and hydrogen, in the proportion of eight 
pounds of oxygen to one of hydrogen. These 
in entering into a chemical combination with 
carbon, lose the liquid state of water, and form 
the various solid substances which make up the 
body of the tree. 

In its course the sap undergoes important 
transformations. The trunks and leaves of trees 
are scenes of constant chemical operations, 
many of them more mysterious than any of the 
operations of the laboratory. One of these is 
the decomposition of carbonic acid in the leaf. 
The affinity of carbon and oxygen is very 
strong, indeed, and there are few forces in na- 
ture that can rend these two elements asunder ; 
but the combined action of light and vegeta- 
ble life is separating them throughout every 
day in the leaves of all growing plants. Car- 
bonic acid is absorbed from the atmosphere by 
the leaf, its two elements are torn apart, the ox- 
ygen is returned to the air, and the carbon com- 

ining chemically with other elements in the 
sap is carried to the places where new wood is 
being formed, and is there deposited in its 
proper place to help build up the structure of 
the tree. The symmetrical order in which the 
carbon is deposited ina tree may be seen by 
looking at a piece of charcoal. 

If wood is examined under a powerful mi- 
croscope, it is found that the tubes through 
which the sap circulates are formed of minute 
sacs or cells. The substance of which the 
walls of these cells a:e formed is called cellu- 
lose. It has been the subject of a great deal 
of chemical research, and is found to consist of 
carbon and water, or more strictly, of carbon 
atid the elements of water, oxygen and hydro- 
gen. Cotton and linen are almost pure cellu- 
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lose. Each atom of cellulose contains 12 atoms 
of carbon, 10 atoms of hydrogen and 10 of ox- 
ygen, C,. H,, 0,5. Starch, gum, and sugar all 


have the same composition C,, H,,0,,- This 


is one of the wonders of chemistry, that sub- 
stances composed of the same elements, com- 
bined in the.same proportion, should have pro 
perties so different, as gum, starch, sugar, and 
cotton or linen fiber. Their different proper- 
ties must of course result from the different 
modes in which the atoms are arranged. 
Besides these four substances, there is one 
other constituting a considerable portion of the 
body of trees, which is also formed of the 
same elements as the others, but in slightly dif- 
ferent proportions. This is lignin. It is an 
incrustation on the inner surfaces of the cell 
walls, and its office appears to be to strengthen 
and stiffen these walls. Its constitution is C,, H, 


Q,. In this case, asin the others, there are just 


as many atoms of hydrogen as of oxygen; these 
two elements enter into the compound in the same 
proportion to each other as that in which they 
unite to form water. If a tree or other plant 
is thoroughly dried so as to expel all of its un- 
combined water, nine-tenths of the remaining 
substance consists of the five compounds, cellu- 


lose, lignin, starch, gum, and sugar, and all of 


these are composed of hydrogen and oxygen in 
the same relative proportion as that in which 
they exist in water, chemically combined with 
carbon. 

Why it is that the atoms of these substances 
are so arranged in one part of the plant to form 
cellulose, and in another to form starch ; why 
it is that they are so arranged in one tree as to 
form gum, and in another to form sugar, are 
mysteries which lie beyond the present bound- 
aries of human knowledge. 

There is one organic element, and several in- 
organic, besides those mentioned, which enter, 
though in small quantities, into the constitu- 
tion of plants, but a full discussion of the part 
which they perform in vegetable economy 
would demand an exhaustive treatise on agri- 
cultural chemistry and vegetable physiology. 
The presentation of this general view of the 
growth of plants is deemed the most proper 
discharge of the duties of your committee. 





Two centuries ago not one ina hundred wore 
stockings. Fifty years ago not one boy in a 
thousand was allowed to run at large at night. 
Fifty years ago not one girl in a thousand 
made a waiting-maid of her mother. Wonder- 
ful improvement in this wonderfal world. 


“ Gop never forgets any labor of love; and 


whatever it may be, of which the first and best 
ortions or powers have been presented to Him, 
e will multiply and increase sevenfold.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
1863. 1864, 
Rain during some portion of — 
the 24 hours, ...... ...ce00 4 days. | 10 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,..) 3 “ 4 & 
Snow, including slight falls,) 4 2 
Cloudy, without storms....... i 3 « 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 14 “ ll“ 
30 “ 30 “ 
TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1863. 1864. 


Highest do. during month,\67.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 29.50 “ 
Rain during the month,......| 4.79 in. 
Deaths during the month, 








counting four current 
weeks for 1863, and five 
for 1864. 1061 1212 
Average of the mean temperatures 0 
this month for the past seventy-five 
Years,.......+ sececeee @cccervacce ceccecccsceccees 43.20 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 
TORIEE, BONO ccc cer cccsasans saaquitedeinecece 50.50 
Lowest do. do. 1793, 1827, ne 
FALL TEMPERATURES. . 
Mean temperature of the three fall 
GORING OF 1B6G occ scccceccescwcsesscccenccte 56.17 deg. 
Mean do. do. do. 0. 
UOUETND OE TO sii a cctsicind ccakascsnccs 55.18 * 
Average of the “fall temperatures” for 
the past seventy-five Vears,.......0..-00s 54.60 “ 
Highest fall temperature during that en- 
tire period, 1850,..........cscc aietidadeeed 58.16 & 
Do. do. do. a8. = 1862,)58.14 « 
Lowest do. do. do. 1827,/49.33 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1863. 1864. 
During first six months 
of the year, 31.05 inch. 22.24 inch. 
During the 7th month, 6.00 “ 3.77 & 
“ 8th 1.44 * 1.92 
“« th “ 0.87 « 7.16 & 
« 10th “ 2.46 1.82 ‘* 
“ llth “ 2.70 * 3.93 *% 
Totals, 44.52 « 40.84 « 


The above exhibit shows the temperature of the 
11th month of this year to have exceeded that of last 
year about half a degree, though about two and 
one-half above the average for seventy-five years 
past. Not much variation will be found in the Fail 
temperatures, while with double the number of days 
on which rain has fallen, as compared with last 
year, the quantity was only increased about one 
inch and a quarter. J. M. E. 


Philadelphia, 12th mo. 3, 1864. 


9 ——______ 


Men improve their own misesies, for want 


of an equal and just estimate of what they enjoy 
or lose.—Lenn. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“ The Women’s Association for the Relief of the 


"reedmen.” 


All business of this Association will in future 
be transacted in the 3d story No. 800 Arch St. 
The Third-day afternoon Sewing Circle will 
also meet there, and the auxiliary societies in 
the city and county will obtain their packages 
from that room, aud return them to the same 


place when completed. 


Fer the last three years Alfred H. Love has 
generously offered his store as a receiving and 
forwarding depot ; but in order to facilitate the 
operations of the Association, it has been con- 
cluded to have all the business conducted in 


the same building. 
By order of the Association, 


H. E. Srockty, Cor. Secretary. 
Subscriptions in money will be sent to the 


Treasurer, Margaret A. Griscom, 1028 Arch 
Street. Donations in goods, clothing, &c., 800 
Arch Street, 3d story. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Mgau.—There is very little demand for 
Flour either for export or home consumption, but 
the stock is small, and holders firm in their views. 
Thejsales reported are in small lots at $9 50@1o 00 


for superfine ; $10 50@11 25 for extra, »nd $11 50 


to 12 50 for low grade and good extra family, and 
at higher figures for fancy lots, according to quality. 
in Rye Flour and Corn Meal nothing doing.. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are small, but the 
demand has fallen off. Small sales of Red at $2 60 
@2 65 per bushel. White ranges from $2 75@2 80. 
Rye is selling at $1 72 to 1 75. Corn—sales of old 
yellow at $1 88, and new at $1 70@1 72. Oats 
command 82 cents. Zhe last sale of Barley was at 
$2 00 per bushel. t—Last sale at $2 15@2 40. 

Seeps.—Cloverseed is scarce at $14 00al4 50 per 
64 pounds. Timothy at $5 00 per bushel, and 
Flaxseed at $3 55a 3 60 per bushel. 


sieciieaenacionla 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 














Qne insertion: ----+++++++++++- be 60 cts. 
Two insertions: ---++--+++++*+ $1 00 
For every additional insertion--------- - 40cta. 


For every additional line or part thereof------ 10 cts. 
Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 





ILLIAM WHITALL, No. 1119 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 

CoLLecTor of Rents, Ground Kents, Interest, Bills, &c. 

Also, Agent for Lycoming county Mutual Insurance Company, 
and Penn Mutual Life Insurance pany. 

‘erences :—Thomas H. Powers, Whitall, Tatum & Co., Alger- 
oat Roberts, Charles Ellis, Son & Co., William Ellis & Co, 
William B. Thomas, J. Sydney Keen & Bro., Hugh Mclivain, 
James Miller, Jobn Dick, Thomas 8. api Joseph Wood, Boyd & 
Stroud. 12mo 10, 1864. 





¢€¢€ CISTER RUTH’S STORIES, for the Young; Or, Evenings 
with John Woolman.” 

Press ready for delivery about 12th mo. 10th 
1864. rice 78 a Six Copies for or dollars, twelve copies 
for seven dollars. .Orders sent in early will receive immediate 
attention. Sent bf mail for 75 cents, free of postage. 

T. BE. Caapman, No. 5 South Fifth Street 


11.19 6t., 1224. 















p4s#* & HAWKINS CLOTH STORE, 
No. 28 South Seoond Street, Philadelphia, 
Have now on hand a large assortment of heavy Citron, (dark 
green) Cloths and Beavers imported expressly fur Friends‘ wear, 
which they will seli very low. 
11.19. 10¢. 12165. F Nx. 





A STEAM SAW AND GRIST MILL, in the Free State of Mary- 
land, at Private Sale; situated at Sandy Spring, Montgomery 
county, Maryland, and has a good run of custom in the improving 
settlement of Friends, at that place. Possession might be had 
about the Ist of next Fourth month. For further information, 
apply to Edward M. Needles, No. 1024 Chestout St. or address me 
ou the premises. B. Kuss Kossrrrs. 
12th mo. 17, 1864.—7t. 1.28. / 





ARRIAGE CFRTIFICATES by Friends’. Ceremony, on the 
nest edit 


fi parchment, and neatly filled Also, W. Cards, 
engraved or aan the oe Prionde’Raniily and 


Pocket Almanac, for 1865. Pu 


by 
12th mo 17—6t. T. E. Cuapmay, No. 5 South Fifth St. 





vo RENT.—Veluable Store Stand and Coal Yard, with com- 
modious dwelling, formerly the property of John Cheston, 
deceased, in Tullytown, near depot, on Philadelphia and Trenton 
Railroad. A rare opening for business. For particulars apply to 
or address the owner, Marx Wuueat, Morrisville P. U., 
Bucks county, Penna., 
Or, Emmor Comly, No. 181 North Seventh Street, Phila. 
12th mo. 17, 1864. 





was PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Piain, Fig- 

ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered; also Vil Cloth and 
Linen, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c.. &c. 

Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
Samugt F. Bapgrston & son. 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
10th mo. 1.—12t, 1217. 


— & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St- 
have on hand a gdod assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES» 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 

Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 

10 mo. 1—23t, 3, 4, 1865. 








ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHooL For 
Giris. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from P) hia, om the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pe ia, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TRRM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces ali the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and alathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the aequisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Cireular, 
which may be bud on application to the Principals, Attleboro 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

IsRakEL J. GRAHAME, 
Jane P. GRAHAME, 
827—6 mos. Principals. 


— SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
8d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josepa SHortLepGe, or AUGUs- 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz, 


. 





T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers.and Sta 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albums, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Aimanac. 

3a mo. 12, 1864. tf.- : 





RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. S35 (Fight Thirty - 
T Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of ee and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed:Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli 
cation. Timo. 12, 1864.—17t. 3.4. 





Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boox; PamPpaiet and general Joz Painters, 243 Arch Street. 








